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Gamered Gems 


— OF — 


Sunday-School Song! 


By H. R. PALMER. 


The author in this book brings together for the first 
time his own well-known hymns and tunes, and at 
the same time diversifies and enriches the collection 
with the best hymns and compositions of three hun- 
dred writers and composers. It is a book of solid 
merit, and the publishers confidently commend it to 
all having at heart the highest musical interests of 
our Sunday-Schools. Price, 35 cents. 

CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORE: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street, 


GOODRICH’S 


AnatyCiat Harmony 


A THEORY OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION 
FROM THE COMPOSER’S STANDPOINT. 








INTRODUCING AN EXPLANATORY TREATISE UPON UN- 
RELATED TONES, A NEW SYSTEM OF HARMONIC 
COUNTERPOINT AND DIAGRAM ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF MUSICAL FORM AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 
i of ee Musical "Analyets, ” “Music as 


“tl is well i a7 that until the present time there 
has been no satisfactory work on Harmony publishec. 
The translations of the best foreign works have not 
been made to conform to the spirit of the times or 
the needs of English speaking students, most of the 

books containing little else but arbitrary rules and 
= and uninteresting exercises. 

oodrich’s Analytical Harmony gives the why and 

the wherefore for every rule deduced. In fact, the 

student is made to see the reason for the rule or law 


In this book the great works of the Masters of the 
Art are taken as guides rather than the “say-so” of 


the mere + ll 
This book certai =) be pew a new field of study, or 
rather gives us a new and pleasant method of travers- 
ing the old fields. It hee already commanded the 
respect and commendation of our most prominent 
7, and teachers in all parts of the country. 
In type and style uniform with ‘“ Musical 
Anal ” by the same author. Price, $2.00. 


CINCINNATI 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC FOR 1893, 


Our music for the coming Christmas season makes 
a collection the largest and most varied ever issued 
by ourselves or any other Been in any one sea- 
son, for this purpose. A full list will appear in the 
November Vistror. We mention a few of the new 
specialties. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS. 
SERIES Q, 1893. - 

Songs and Carols all new, rep nting nine differ- 
ent com re, and a Responsiv@Service, “ The Lord 
our Righteousness,’’ which maf be used with the 
songs if desired. Price, 5 cents per single copy. 


JESUS, THE NAZARENE. 
By P. F. CAMPIGLIO. 

This is a splendid Service of Song with appropriate 
readings and recitations. The music is most excel- 
lent, and is so arranged that all may sing the melody 
if desired (producing a beautiful effect), or the har- 
mony of the accompaniment can be used for the 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass. A Lullaby in the exercise . 
o™ os exquisite piece of song-writing. Price, 5 

ts per single copy. 


SANTA CLAUS’ MISSION. 


A Cantata for Christmas by Wm. Ross, with addi- 
tional so pr J.R. Murray. The evident mission 
of the old Saint is to make the children happy. 
This little Cantata introduces us to Santa’s workshop 
and his little Brownie workmen. The second scene 
shows usa happy household getting ready for Santa’s 
visit. Very easy to prepare. Price, 30 cents, by 
mail, postpaid. 


° 
A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR. 
By MRS.N. RICHEY ano J. R. MURRAY. 

This is a Holiday entertainment that is neither an 
Exercise nor Cantata, but has the characteristics of 
both. In the “ Bazaar,’ Mrs. Santa Claus, who does 
= oiten make herself known (by her presence at 
least), is given a prominent part. The telephone is 
made use of and isa source of great amusement, as 
Mrs. Santa, who understands its management, rings 
up her husband from time to time to carry ou impor- 
tant ae in — the children are —. 
ested. ce, cents per single copy, by 
mail, postpaid. 


THE NEW SHEET AND OCTAVO MUSIC for 1898 is very 
choice, and a list of it will be given in the Novem- 
ber VIsITorR. 

The following, issued in previous years, have met 
with popular favor, and are among the most success- 
ful Christmas entertainments ever published. 


A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. 
By W.L. MASON. 
A Holiday Entertainment. Price, 10 cents per 


copy. 
THE WONDERFUL STORY. 
By MARY B. BROOKS awo GEO. F. ROOT. 

In this little work the principal events of the life 
of our Lord on earth are set forth in beautiful verses, 
Scripture readings, and expressive music. Each sub- 
~ is introduced by a verse, which is followed by a 

— ure reading and a song, duet, quartet, or chorus 
on the same subject. While peculiarly suitable for 
Christmas, it is a Service that is geese riate to all 
seasons of the year, and can not fai nterest and 
instruct. Price, 20 cents per single copy. 


FIRST-CLASS CHRISTMAS CANTATAS. 
PRICE OF EACH 30c., BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 
Pcl C mAs MAS—By C. H. Gabriel. 
E chalet VE—By H. W. Hartand J.R. Murray. 
my 1 Ion =P” Burnham and Root. 
bik AeA /— ‘aad “Burnham and Root. 
ra L. Burnham and G. F. Root, 
CATCHING KRISS "KRINGLE , 
Tus . Butterworth and G. F. Root. 
THE NEW SANTA C Us— 
By H. Butterworth and J. R. Murray. 
SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE 
L. Burnham and Geo. F. Root. 


’ “. 
THE WAIFS guRisTMAs Burnham and Dr. G. F. Root. 





Sasxe: at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second Class 





acaesoomns New York, and chesnanal 


4th Edition. 


I System of Harmony 


Teacher nad Pupil. 


With copious examples, practical exercises, questions 
and index, 


, By JOHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 


| Teas her of Harmony and C om position at the College 
of Music of Cigcinnati. 


The fact that this manual of harmony has reached 
a fourth edition is sufficient proof of its excel 
lence. It is clear, concise, compact, and treats fully 
all the different phases of this most interesting 
science. 
Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO.., 
CHICAGO: | NEW YORE 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


VOCAL GEMS 


FROM RICHARD STAHL’S NEW 


CHINESE COMIC OPERA 


Shing-Ching. 


LIBRETTO by FRANK DUMONT. 
An elegantly prepared selection of the principal 


songs in the opera with a full description of the plot 
There is also the cast of characters of the first perform- 
ance which took place at the Grand Opera-House 


Philadelphia, October 2d. 

The songs, though a necessary part Of the opera, are 
complete in themselves, and are very pleasing and 
entertaining. The Gems have a most artistic and 
strikingly characteristic cover in many colors. 

Price, 25 cents. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: | NEW YORE: 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & h & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, 0 


TO MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


\ USICAL MSS. Harmonically Cortected, Revised, 
l¥i and Edited. This is a boon to gifted but inex- 
perienced musical authors. Harmony Lessons by 
mail. Send stamp for free circulars, OVEON, val- 


uable ——— 4 N 
300 Fifth Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS, 


HENRY FROEHLICH, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Studio: Room 58, Pike’s Building. 
Residence : Kinsey Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 

Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 











Speer BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. Revision and correction of Authors’ 
Manuscripts, and Musical settings to Poemsa specialty. 

MISS C. L. CHACE, 

Teacher of the Piano. 

327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 
B. EBANN, 
B, Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 

CHAS L. LEWIS 

Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 


Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
Street. 














MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piand. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK 
Teacher of Piano, No. 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 5 West Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of | Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
he john Church Company. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE 
Teacher of Violin. Cor, Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
__Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 


SIGNOR AND Sapane LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction, > a6 Park Avenue, 
ew 




















W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 


OHN SCHWEERS, 
S. E. Corner Vine and Molitor Sts., Mt Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Masic, Address 324 ‘Walnut Street, or 
he John Church Company. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing No, 16 Clark Street. 


R. P. SOUTHARD’S 
School of Singing, 
Pike’s Opera House, incinnati, oO. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of “‘Analytical Harmony from the Composer’ ~ 
Standpoint,” “‘Goodrich’s Musical Analysis,” “Music as 
a Language,” etc. Lessons by Mail in his New System 
of Harmony and Composition. Lock Box 976, Chicago. 


JEANNIE SMITH HEALY, 


oice Culture, 


Norfolk Building, N. W. Cor. Eighth and Elm. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Hymn Anthems 


By T. MERRILL AUSTIN. 
Original, Selected and Arranged. 


























AUSTIN, MASON, STEBBINS, 

BOWDLER, MAIN, TOURS, 

FLorio, REYNOLDs, TENNEY, 
Boum, ECKERT, LOEWE, St. SAENS, 
BROWNE, ELLIOTT, RIEs, STANGE, 
CALKIN, FRANZ, RADECKE, SIEBER, 
CAMPANA, HOPKINS, REED, Vaccal, 
DoRN, LINDBLAD, SCHUBERT, VON WEBER 


Are among the popular Composers represented. 





Hymn Anthems has been prepared for choirs 
desiring a collection of shorter numbers having mu- 
sical worth, and to present a volume of sacred music 
adapted for use in the home as well as in the church. 

The collection contains many standard Church 
hymns, set to melodious and tuneful music, thor- 
oughly harmonized. Large Octavo Form, Clearly 
Printed and Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 


Price, $9 per Doz. by Express, Charges not Prepaid. 
$1 per Copy by Mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





THE 


MODERN GUIDE 


== FO <= 


Violin Playing 


In compiliag, this Elemen School of Violin 
Playing, ¢ itor has been fe ed by many years 
of experience as teacher of th e instrument. Much 
care has been taken to prepare exercises less dry and 
uninteresting to the young student than has hereto- 
fore been found in works of this class, thus insur- 
ing continued enthusiasm on the part of bw pupil. 
n two books. Price of each, $1.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


FOLIO OF HOME SONGS. 


A COLLECTION OF 


PRETTY AND EASY SONGS WITH CHORUSES, 


FOR USE IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


This is a most admirable collection, containing 32 
songs with choruses, full sheet music size and style. 
Not an a song in the bog All the 
com posers —— here have made their mark in 
the song world. 96 pp. Price, 35 cents. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 

200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 








LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 7,098 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 18th day of May, Anno Domini 1893, 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical Book, the title or ae ription 
of which is in the following words, to wit 

THE CORONET. 
A collection of 
Music for Singing Schools, Musical 
Conventions and Choirs, com- 
and arranged by Geo. 
F. Root. 


Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal for 14 years from September 1, 1893, 

when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
CoPpyYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 7,099 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 18th day of May, Anno Domini 1893, 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical k, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit 


ROOT’S GUIDE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
A coilection of 
Exercises, Pieces, and Songs, 
by Geo. F. Root. 


Cincinnati ; 
The John Church Co. 


the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 

with the laws of the mene States respecting copy- 

rights. . R. SPOFFORD, 
*\ivarlan of Congress. 

In renewal for 14 years from November 3, 1893, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 

LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 

CoPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 13,8938 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 2ist day of July. Anno Domini 1893, 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical Composition, the title or de- 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit: 


MY BEAU THAT WENT TO CANADA. 





Worps BY EBEN E. REXPoRD. 
Music BY WuRZEL. 
Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right ——_ he claims as pro ied" States in conform 
ity — 4 — laws of the bts 3 States pee" 
copyrig. 


In renewal for 14 years Pe... Se trarian of ngres 1893, 
when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 13,892 y. WASHINGTON 
To wit, Be 1r REMEMBERED: 

That on ee Pe day of July, Anno Domini 189: 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a CMeueinal Composition, the title or de 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit 


GOOD-BYE, OLD GLORY. 


Worps By L. J. Bates, Esq. 
Music By Gxo. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the beam States ting copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
* Librarian 


In renewal for 14 years from Septem r 2 1393 
when the first term of 28 years will have expised. 


LIBRARIAN OF CON’ BESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 13,889 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 2ist day of ny Anno Domini 1893, 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical Composition, the title or de 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit: 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Worps By BEULAmS WYNNE. 
Music By GeEo. F. Root. 
Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United = rOFFORD, copy 


rights. A. R.8 
In renewal for 14 a from 5 my 1893, 
when the first term of 28 years will have pend 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 13,891 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE IT REMEMBERED: 

That on the 21st day of July. Anno Domini 1893, 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical Composition, the title or de- 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit: 


THE LIBERTY BIRD. 
(Quartet. ) 


Worps sy J. P. Jonnson, Esq. 
Music By Geo. F. Root. 
Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the — o~ rorfonne copy- 


rights. 
oo of 
In renewal for 14 years from October 30, 1893, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 18,890 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be rr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 2ist day of fo, Anne Domini 1893, 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has ted in this Office 
the title of a Musical Caeuaiiion, a the title or 7 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit: 


SING ME TO SLEEP, MOTHER. 


Worps By Expen E. REXFoRD. 
Music By Geo. F. Roor. 
Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the va yo: POrroRD= copy- 


rights. 
si + Eaventes Congress. 
In renewal for 14 years from October 15, 1898, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 
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ARCHER’S 


SEVOND ORGAN BOOK. 


A collection of Short Pieces for Church 
or Reed —. with or without 


. ’ 
BY 


Frederic Archer. 


But few of the pieces in this book have ever before 
appeared in this form. Mr. Archer's acquaintance 
with English and Continental music and musicians 
has given him a wide and valuable field from which 
to select. 

This book will give the smaller places where Pipe Or- 
gans are not yet available an opportunity to hear the best 
organ music, as it has been arranged by Mr. Archer so 
that it can be used on Reed Organs and without pedals. 

Price $2.00. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


CHICAGO: “NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


Musical Analysis. 


THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


Aside from the original system of Auricular Anal- 
ysis ame @ oemnst. it is the only work in any lan- 
guage treat! a, { Detailed Musical Analyses with Sym- 
bols and Explanatory Key. These are indispensable 
for purposes Pot Theoretical Analyses. Every known 
form is explained or illustrated with diagrams. 

It is not a mere compilation, but an original and 
carefully elaborated system, valuable to the per- 
former, the composer, the teacher, and the critic, 
while as a text-book for class work it is unrivaled 

By A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of “‘ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony (from the 
composer's standpoint),” ** Music as a Language,” 
etc., etc. 

“Complete Musical Analysis”’ is recommended by 
EUGEN D’ALBERT, CONSTANTIN STERNBERG 
Dr. J. F. BRIDGE, Ww , 
WM. H.SHERWOOD, W.C. E. SEEBOECK, 
yg ot _— . H. 
B. J. L LOUIS ELSON, 

EK. A. MACDOWELL, AUGUST HYLLESTED, 
CLARENCE - af Dr. H. G. HANCHETT, 
eee E, ADOLPH KOELLING, 
B. MILLS, D. M. FOERSTER, 
EMIL LIEBLING. fouls LOMBARD, 
EDERIC G. GLEASON, 
TERESA CARRENO-D’ ALBERT, 
aud every competent musician who has carefully 
examined the book. 

Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, and handsomely bound. 

Price, 8B2.00. 

CIRCULARS MAILED. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK : 

200 Wabash Avenue, | BB East 16th Street. 


THE 2 
MODERN SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


MANDOLIN 


A Complete Theoretical and Practical 
Method for the Mandolin, by 


F. W. WESSENBERG. 


The plan of study Reng which this book was 
written is that taught the Author in the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, which has produ 


to make a first-class Mandolinist. 








Praee. ....+. $1.50 per Copy. 
CINCINNATI: 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 

CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 


200 Wabash Avenue, | 13 East 16th Street, 








VERETT 


UNESSZCELIED Iv 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 





FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 


Cospel Hymns No. 6 


GORNET. 


INCLUDING THE 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS. 


Containing the melodies and altos of all the 
numbers arranged for the CORNET 


By S. C. HAYSLIP. 


The Cornet is an acknowledged aid in Gospel work, 
avd isa great help in all large meetings, giving to 
the music a snap and vim which insures success. 


Price, 75c. paper; Limp Cioth, $1.00 
IF SENT BY MAIL, 5 CENTS EXTRA. 


CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


FOR TEACHERS. 


THE NEW 


Musical Curriculum 


By Dr GEO. F. ROOT. 


A oy pecuLar to the CurRICULUM is that while 
ing the art of playing the piano, it also lays the 
foundation for thorough musical study in all depart- 
oY" of the Art. 
janist should know something of harmony, 
neral knowledge of both 
is assured those who study the Curriculum. 

This book develops all the musical faculties, and 
not one only. It makes broad, intelligent, well-de- 
veloped musicians, not mere players. 

In ordering ify whether the Foreign 0 or cs 
can Fingering is desired. Price, $2.7 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 Bast 16th Street. 





CINCINNATI, O. 


THE FESTIVAL CHOIR 


—BY — 
Dr. H. R. PALMER. 
A choice collection of 


Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets & Choruses 
largely from the works of 


RUBINSTEIN, RHEINBERGER, 
SCHUMANN, KREUTZER, 
GOUNOD, CHWATAL, 
COWEN, STAINER, 
VERDI, STRAUSS, 
Together with a large number of entirely new pieces 
from our most popular American composers, the 
whole forming a rare and valuable collection for the 
use of Musical Festivals, Conventions, College Choirs, 
Advanced Singing Societies, Chautauqua Assembly 
Choirs, ete. 


Price, 60 cents per copy. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


ScHooi-Room 
ECHOES. 


A NEW SINGING-BOOK FOR 
Teachers’ Institutes & Public Schools. 


Containing Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 


Devotional Songs, Patriotic ‘Songs, together with a 
miscellaneous collection of bright, new music and 
arrangements for all occasions. 
COMPILED BY 
HAMLIN €. COGSWELL, 
Of the Normal School of Music, Mansfield, Pa 
Price, 25c, per copy. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 


200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 
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The Lifting of the Veil. 


{ Quartet for Male Voices. ] J. M. DUNGAN, 
Andante. >. 
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.’Tweenthe here and _ thehere- af - ter, Heaven’sre- pose and earth-ly strife, 

2 When we pine with rest-less long - ing, Some long van - ished soul to view, 

3. Yet when all our soul is wea - ry, ey" life’s tur - moil, pain and whirl, 
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Hangs a mys - tic veil, di - vid - ing Soul from soul, and life from life. 
Seems the veil a _ lumi-nous e - ther, Saint- ly . fac - es shin - ing through. 


And we strive to rend the cur - tain, Lo! we beat .’gainst walls of pearl. 
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Soft as dew falls on the wa - ter, Or as mist, on mound and dale, 

And we al - most here a whis - per, Soft as sigh of sum-mer’s gale, 


We have missed the crys-tal door- way, Or the keys ce- les- tial fail, 
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Noise - less as the bud _ un - fold - ing, Is the lift -ing of the veil. 
Al- most see a beck-’ning fin - ger, At the lift -ing of the veil. 
bier we wait with-out im - pa - tient, For the lift - ing of the veil. 
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4 When the face we love grows pallid, 


5 Though we can not hear their foot-steps 


Clearer, purer, day by day, As they journey to and fro, 
’Til we see the spirit’s lustre, In those hidden, shining chambers, 
Shining through the vase of clay ; Noiseless as the falling snow; 


When the jewel leaves the casket 


Though we can not see their vestments, 
How we mourn and weep and wail, 


Silvery white as moonbeams pale, 


At the beck’ning of the angel, We shall meet them fair as angels, 
At the lifting of the veil. At the lifting of the veil. 
9500-1 


Copyright, 1893, by Tue Jonn Cuurcnu Co. 





























The Musical Visitor. 





Cincinnati, October, 1893. 


St. Cecilia, M. D. 


By Cotsford Dick. 


**When Music, heavenly maid, was young,’ 
She diffidently held her tongue 
De rebus scientific; 
Content her airs alone should please, 
Should make the frigid breast unfreeze, 
The savage soul pacific. 
But Music, now a matron old, 
Has waxed proportionately bold, 
And starts a choral college, 
To cure the body’s neediness, 
And emulate the R.C. S. 
In therapeutic knowledge. 


Sweet visions fill the gentle mind, 

Gifted with milk of human kind- 
ness and imagination 

Of operations on the sick, 

Achieved with quaint orchestral trick, 
And vocal variation. 


What dulcet drugs would be distilled 

For those who practice what the guild 
So eloquently preaches— 

Gavottes to help the man who halts, 

And suites to take the place of * salts,” 
And lullabies of leeches. 


A rhythmic recipe might read : 
“Take first of Brahms one Liebeslied, 
A scena by Beethoven, 
‘ My Pretty Jane,’ ‘ Should he Upbraid,’ 
A verse of Gounod’s ‘ Serenade,’ 
With obligato woven. 


*“‘Add—if the symptoms urgent be— 
Some portions of a Mass in B, 

An aria from ‘ Norma.’ 
Perform this program to the end, 
Until the pulse begins to mend, 

The extremities get warmer. 


Specifics doubtless will be found, 
Affichés far as ** world-renowned,” 
Sponsored by some Tone-master.” 
Thus, Gluck might cut out ea de Dill, 
And Mendelssohn replace a pill, 
And Meyerbeer a plaster. 


The Lyric Lancet shall relate 
How, at a monster Wagner féte 
(The brass sempre crescendo), 
One hundred limbs were cleft in twain, 
And yet was heard no sound of pain. 
(Aédsit al! innuendo!) 


But let not some poor #évrose trust 
His too impressionable dust 
To treatment so esthetic ; 
Or St. Cecilia, on the sly, 
Might raise ber patient to the sky 
In manner energetic. 


[The theory has been advanced that sweet and gentle music may have a useful! 
fYeet during convalescence. } 


’ 





General Sherman’s Guest, 
OR, PAREPA AND THE LITTLE PEASANT GIRL 
D. S. W. in the Inter-Ocean. 
(5 sion. SHERMAN’S love for the theater was a ruling pas 


sion. He enjoyed plays more than opera, but Parepa Rosa 

was one of his friends, and he gloried in her glorious voice 
and wonderful success as singer and woman, and never missed her 
performances. 

We had dined with a party of army friends that day, of which I 
am about to tell, at the house of a brother general, and had taken a 
lower box at the opera that we might hear Parepa in the charming 
role of Martha 

As usual, when the general was seen at the theater at the capital, 
his old admirers and acquaintances greeted him with applause and 
attention, and all eyes were drawn toward the box. Mrs. R. sat 
nearest the front, while her husband and the general occupied seats 
next to her. 

At the same hour, very close to the private entrance, stood a little 
girl with her eager face scrutinizing the singers as they passed inside 
the narrow, dark passage. Some of them pushed her roughly out 
of their way, but she kept her place, looking into each carriage as it 
stopped before the door. 

She was thin and dark, and had tiny gold hoops in her ears, 
and a Roman striped turban wound around her jet black hair. Her 
scarlet petticoat was short and scant, but the trim little figure looked 
so erect and pretty in the funny jacket with odd sleeves and gold 
lacings that more than one gave her a glance in passing. The 
doorkeeper at last spoke to her gruffly: “Child, go away! Can't 
you see there’s no room for you to stand here?’ ‘But I can't go 
away ?’’ she replied. ‘‘ The signora say stand here.”’ 

“The signora! What are you talking about, you little beggar? 
Better run to your peanut stand than to stand here dreaming of 
signoras.”” 

The little image refused to move. She said again: ‘‘ But I can't 
go.’ She said “I was to goin!” 

With an impatient sniff the doorkeeper took the little girl by the 
arm and pushed her out towards the sidewalk. She dropped down 
on the stone carriage steps and sobbed aloud. Carriage doors were 
opened and shut with a quick snap. Elegantly dressed ladies 
brushed by her, and the soft folds of opera cloaks swept her little 
figure. 

Parepa Rosa was late. Her hotel was only a few blocks away, but 
her husband, Carl Rosa, had been detained by business. But now, 
opposite the entrance, a coupe stopped, and a large woman wrapped 
in a fur circular jumped quickly to the ground. 

There was a scream of joy, and a little figure bounded almost 
into her arms. 

“Oh, signora! I am so glad, so glad! The man he sent me away, 
and—”’ 

Carl Rosa laughed aloud at the queer child scrambling into the 
singer’s arms. 

“What's this, what's this?” he said to the diva. ‘ Hasten, my 
dear—we are late—never mind—the little Italian. I'll see you after 
a while, child,” he added aside to the little girl. 

“Pass on, Carl—I'’m coming,” Parepa said, and then, with her 
grand face full of sunshine and humor, she smiled down on the little 
creature clinging fast to her cloak, and taking the little dark hand 
into her own she went hurriedly into her dressing-room. 

Only the day before slHe had dined with General Sherman and his 
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friends. She knew which box they were to occupy. With the child 
by the hand, herself in a dark hat and big cloak, she stepped quietly 
into the box from the stage. 

“General,” she said, ‘‘ I am late—may I leave a little friend with 
youas your guest for the first act? Teresa will, | know, be very 
quiet.” 

General Sherman had risen at the sound of Parepa's voice, but 
before he could reply she had gone. Teresa stood there alone, 
bewildered. He reached out his hand and welcomed the child with 
a cordial smile from his big, warm, fatherly heart. 

“To be sure, Teresa, Come and stand beside this lady and you 
can see all the play and hear the singing. And how did you get to 
the opera? 

“ The signora! She brought mein. She asked me to come—and 
I did wait—so long,” the little Italian answered. 

‘So you know her, do you?” 

“Oh, yes! She lives in our country. She likes our people. She 
buys many peanuts of us, And my father, he knows her well.” 

“Did she go to your house ?’”’ asked Mrs, R-——. 

“Yes,and my mother is sick, and she was glad | brought the 
signora to see her, I ——" 

‘ But how did she come to bring you here ?” asked Major W——. 

“This morning she was looking through her window while my 
brother play the organ and I dance. She love our organ so well; 
and she asked me then if it came all the way from Italy; and then 
she speak so beautiful in our country way, and she say I must come 
to-night_and hear her sing."’ 

Teresa spoke so fast and earnestly and brokenly they could hardly 
catch all her words. The eyes of the General trembled; his eye- 
brows struggled to lie smooth, and the lines about his lips worked 
incessantly, The young officers laughed in spite of themselves. 
Teresa alone was sober, 

“That was kind and good of her," said Mrs. R., “ come nearer, 
close to the front, Teresa. You shall be the first to see the signora 
when she comes on the stage.” 

General Sherman moved his chair a little nearer the front of the 
box with an amused smile on his soldier face, so as to watch his 
little guest. 

“When will I see her?” asked Teresa in a hushed voice. 

“Very soon now,” 

The curtains of the box were pushed far back, the orchestra began 
to play, the house was packed from ceiling to stage. Teresa stood 
between the General and Mrs. R. in full view of the audience and 
the stage. She was still as a statue, The little gold ear-rings hardly 
moved 

The curtain rose. The peasants came dancing and singing to the 
fair. The music rippled and floated over the packed house, lightly, 
merrily, and joyfully 

reresa looked in silence. She watched each face as the chorus 
singers came and went. 

Suddenly a rich voice burst upon them, a melody like a hundred 
birds filled the house. Parepa, as Martha, came bounding into the 
fair, with a scarlet cloak falling half way to her feet, its hood cover- 
ing her dark hair, and her merry face was a burst of sunshine. In 
and out she passed through the groups of peasants, tossing her head, 
singing sweeter and more merrily. 

General Sherman said he felt rather than saw the start, the jump 
forward, as the Italian child grasped the box with both hands; her 
head kept time to the music, and her little feet tapped the floor. 

Mrs. R—— laid her hand on the little brown ones, and whispered 
‘Do you see her, Teresa ?” 

Parepa sang with all the glory of her glorious voice and the 
abandon of the peasant girl at this, the fete of the year. She passed 
back and forth until the handsome tenor had signed his contract, 
and then, with Martha coquettishly taking his arm as his hired 
maiden, the two swung themselves off the stage. At the last turn 


Parepa walked close to General Sherman's box, touched her finger 
tips to her lips, and said distinctly, Lewes a Moz, then dropped her 


sweet voice into the rhythm of the music and tossed her handsome 
head, and, with the dancing, singing, chorus, was lost behind the 
falling curtain. 

Oh, the soft Italian words of the great singer, addressed to herself, 
the fluttering kiss, and the sweet smile! Teresa clapped her hands 
in an ecstasy of delight. No one stopped her. Everybody clapped 
their hands with her. The applause was deafening. Again, and 
still again, Parepa was called for. Led by Castle, the tenor, she 
tripped across the stage, big woman as she was, like a merry girl, 
bowing, smiling, and every time looking again at her little country- 
woman, 

The earrings shook! The little scarlet petticoat jumped up and 
down! Never did diamonds flash, nor beautiful silks rustle, nor 
beautiful women smile in an opera box so filled with happiness as 
this! 

The little peasant girl was the belle of the evening. 

General Sherman said he “ was embarrassed with the admiring, 
wondering glances of that house.” 

It “ was worse than when he returned from his first victory.” 

A messenger was sent to the box for Teresa, and the General rose 
and gallantly led her to the green-room, where Parepa received 
them. 

“ How good of you, general,” Parepa said. ‘I wish you could see 
Teresa dance. She is passionately fond of music. She has the 
ardent heart of our country." 

“Don't thank me, Mme. Rosa,” said the General. “ We have 
enjoyed a double treat to-night. I mean to keep a lookout for your 
little Italian when you are gone.” 

The opera was never more beautifully sung. The house was 
hushed and breathless as Parepa sang “ The Last Rose of Summer,” 
and her glorious notes rang out with melody beyond all praise. 
General Sherman went with the singer to her carriage, where her 
husband was in waiting, and he placed his little guest close beside 
her on the cushions, 

Miles away, to the Italian quarter of the capital, they drove, to 
take Teresa home. She was safely landed at her door, and then, 
with a kiss on her red lips and a great joy in her little heart, Parepa 
bade her good night. 


—_———_ 
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. . 
Healing by Music. 
Prof. J. J. Watson, the well-known musician of New York, has sent us an inter 
esting article on the above subject, from which we take the following “ cases," 
which he cites to prove his claim that music will some day become an acknowl- 


edged therapeutic, and especially hygiene agent for promoting health and curing 
disease.—Eprror Vistror. 


MS CYNTHIA LEONARD, mother of Lillian Russell, the 





well-known cantatrice, told the writer that a little sister of Lil- 

lian was once lying very ill and her life seemed to hang upon 
a very slender thread. The little one had apparently noticed noth- 
ing for several days. A musician who occupied an adjoining room, 
perhaps realizing the state of affairs, played a sweet, soft, melody 
upon the violin, of which he was a-master... The little sufferer, upon 
hearing it, opened her beautiful eyes, and, casting an inquiring look 
around, softly whispered‘ Moosic.” Shortly after the musician was 
invited in the room, where the child lay in a stupor. Another sweet 
melody brought the little one again to consciousness. ‘ This exper- 
iment,"’ remarked Mrs. Leonard, “was followed up for several days, 
and,” said she, ‘I attribute my child's recovery almost entirely to 
this unlooked-for but happy application of the marvelous power of 
sweet music.”’ 

A celebrated physician, well known throughout New York City, 
called upon the writer a few days since, and, upon my stating to him 
that I was about contributing an article on the healing power of 
music to Dr. Holbrook's Herald of Health, he gave me the follow- 
ing anecdote, which confirms the experience of Miss Russell's 
mother. In company with his wife he had called to see a sick girl, 
the child of a friend of the family. They were very much attached 
to the little one. Upon reaching the bedside of the sick child the 








good doctor soon became aware that the disease had reached the cul- 
minating point. As they and the mother of the child were silently 
sitting by the bedside, the child, much to their astonishment, feebly 
whispered the word “sing.” The mother's heart, already lacerated 
with deep suffering, could not at once respond; recovering herself, 
however, she sang a verse of one of the beautiful melodies of Balfe's 
opera of the “ Bohemian Girl.” The immediate good effect, to the 
utter astonishment of all present, seemed magical. The mother, 
overcome with emotion, could sing no more, but the little one, 
already somewhat revived from the effects of the song, again 
repeated the word “sing.” The mother again sang a sweet melody, 
when the child seemed to be lulled into a quiet sleep, and from that 
moment, said the doctor, her recovery was rapid and sure. 


A PHYSICIAN'S EXPERIENCE, 


When I was traveling with the great violinist Ole Bull, I formed 
the acquaintance of a celebrated physician in the city of Rochester, 
N.Y. He was a fine pianist and a charming vocalist. Inthe course 
of conversation I asked him in good old Yankee fashion how he had 
acquired so large a practice in the city. His reply was interesting. 
‘‘ Prof. Watson,”’ said he, “I give my patients wesc instead of med- 
icine, occasionally, perhaps, a very little medicine, but whenever 
their nerves can bear it I give them a great deal of music. Many 
of my brother physicians in the city,” he continued, ‘make me 
the butt of their ridicule for it, but you know,” said he, “‘ The man 
who laughs last, laughs the longest,’and my patients have done a 
good deal of this kind of laughing.” As related in the Book of 
Kings, Saul disobeyed the Lord; thereupon the Spirit of the Lord 
departed from him and he was tormented by the spirit of evil. The 
king's officers asked permission to bring into his presence a young 
man who could play upon the harp, that he might hear its tones 
when he was possessed by this evil spirit. The king consented, 
and David was brought before him; each time that the tormenting 
spirit took possession of Saul, David touched his harp, and the king 
was comforted and became calm again, for the spirit of evil left him. 
rimotheus, while playing on the air known to the Greeks by the 
name of Ortias, could either rouse Alexander to fury, or quiet him. 
Numberless instances could be cited in relation to the marvelous 
power of music. In playing for the sick, I would suggest that, in 
using music as a therapeutic agent, one should have command of 
a large range of compositions from which to select their remedies. 
They should establish between themselves and their patients a pre- 
disposition to listen to the music. The sweet voice of a friend 
accompanied by the guitar is almost equivalent to saying, ‘I wish I 
could do you good.” Such a voice and such an instrument will, | 
believe, often bring peace and good tidings to the weary and 
suffering. 





——_- a 


How to Train a Choir. 


By Professor H. D. Sleeper, Beloit College. 

HE purpose of a choir is, first, to lead the audience in their sing- 

T ing, and, second, to add to the effectiveness and interest of the 

service by singing for the audience or to them. Songs of praise 

sung by the choir alone are sung to God for the audience. So, also, 

are songs of confession and of petition, The audience must enter 

into this singing for them and make it their own, else the desired re- 

sult with God and in their own hearts is not found. Songs of encour- 

agement and of appeal are sung to the audience. The effect desired 
is the deep stirring of the hearers. 

So, then, in order that the choir may be an example and an in- 
spiration in leading the audience, and may be effective in singing 
alone, its members must know how to use the voice, how to speak the 
words, and how to express the meaning of what is sung. 

The first training in the use of the voice should be aimed at ob- 
taining a correct position of the body, both in sitting and in standing. 
A position of active strength must always be taken for singing or 
speaking, with the chest held up, and the back straight; and the 
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singer must stand or sit “tall.” A capital exercise is, after taking a 
good position, to raise the crown of the head as high as possible. 
This will make all the body active, and ensure a carrying tone. 

Next, the breathing must be attended to. Long, steady breaths, 
controlled by the diaphragm and the muscles of the sides, will pro 
duce steady, clear tones. Most singers, whether trained or untrained, 
use more breath than is necessary, and so crowd the vocal chords 
and cloud the tone. The breath is merely to keep the vocal chords 
in vibration, and it is not necessary that a particle of breath pass the 
lips to bear the tone away. Whistling by drawing in the breath can 
be heard as distinctly as that produced by blowing out the breath. 
Save your breath. Sing with a half-breath, and never use up even that. 

The best training for the proper control of the vocal chords is to 
cultivate the habit of listening critically to one’s own voice. Think 
a tone, using ‘o"’ for the vowel, and the pitch of F in the middle 
range of the voice. Then sing it. Stop and think whether it sound- 
ed just as you wanted it to, in pitch and quality. If not, think it 
again, sing it again, and stop again. Continue the process until you 
are sure that you have done your best. Then try a higher pitch, 
then another, then a lower pitch. Then try a phrase of several tones, 
like “‘ do, re, mi, re, do,” using the same vowel ‘o,"’ and connecting 
the several tones perfectly, yet sounding each successive pitch dis- 
tinctly. At last try the scale up and down, beginning on an easy 
pitch, striving to let the upper tones be as sweet and natural and 
easy as the lower tones. 

Then try the vowel “ah.” Then combine o-ah-o-ah again and 
again. Then try “ aw,’ then “oo,” and “ee,"’ and short “i,"’ vary 
ing the combinations. The singer will find that practice on such 
contrasted vowel tones as “ah” and “ee” in rapid succession will 
be especially helpful. Always think before singing and after singing 
each little exercise 

Then work on the diphthongal sounds ; for example, eh—ee, mak- 
ing iong a, and ah—ee, making long i. Always prolong the broader 
vowel sound and cut short the narrower one. Thus the word “ rise" 
should be sung rah—eese, and not rahee—se, as it is so frequently 
done. The broad voweis are more beautiful and sonorous than the 
narrow ones. 

Next, each consonant must receive proper treatment. The semi 
vowels and the sonants must be tuned to the proper pitch. “ B"’ 
can be tuned just as surely as any vowel, yet how generally are the 
sonants, like b, d, and g, and even the semi-vowels, 1, m, n, and r, 
pitched several tones below the vowel’s pitch! Experiment with this 
line, ‘‘ Believe in me, and do good," chanting the words very slowly 
on a single tone. Every consonant in this sentence should be 
sounded distinctly on the pitch. The surds are to be clearly enunci 
ated, but not prolonged, because they are noises and not tones. And 
now in our training we have passed from vocal chords to tongue, 
teeth, and lips. 

Exercises for producing resonance in the chambers of the head are 
important. The head should resound like the sounding-board of a 
piano with each tone; then the effort required to make the voice 
heard is greatly lessened. Words ending in ng and nd are espe- 
cially good for the cultivation of resonance. A nasal quality of tone 
should be guarded against. Furthermore, the mouth must be opened 
if the singer expects to make himself heard. A good rule is that 
**on no vowel sound should the teeth be held so near as to prevent 
the passing of a finger easily between the upper and lower teeth.” 
The lips must be even farther apart than the teeth. 

Finally, the singer must constantly strive to throw the tone for 
ward and out, away from himself. He should sing to the most dis 
tant person in the room, This does not mean that he must sing 
loudly. Even the softest tone should be distinctly heard by every 
one in the room. If posture and breath and resonance and enuncia- 
tion and the position of the tone are right, it will be so heard. In 
addition to the practice outlined above, phrases, lines, and stanzas 
must be carefully studied. The ideal to be aimed at is that every 
word be understood without effort on the part of the listener, and 
yet the tone be round, sweet, and even in quality. 
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, 
Don't. 
| From the writer's standpoint. | 
No. 8. INTERVALS, 


The distance between any note and another in respect of their relative posi 
tions in the scale is termed an “ INTERVAL." 

¢¢ FNTERVAL” is the name of two things in Music. First and 

most important it is the name of the musica/ effect of two tones 

of different pitch, heard together, or near enough together to 


| to a musi- 


he in the mind at the same time. Play this & Pr 
~ Ms, - 
ve 


cian and ask him what he hears, and he will tell you “a minor 


third.”’ Play this & | and ask, and he will answer “ major 
vy 


third,"’ Ask him what the general name for major and minor thirds, 
and for seconds, fourths, fifths, etc,, is, and he will answer “ inter- 
vals."" One meaning then of “interval,” by common usage and 
consent, is a musical effect. Those who have thought of interval 
only with its other meaning, viz., difference of pitch or distance, so to 
speak, between two tones, and the distance or space on the staff be 
tween the two notes that represent it, may hestitate about accepting 
the first definition. To such I would say, that our first authority for 
it is the universal usage of musicians. All agree that we can Acar 
seconds, thirds, fourths, etc., and that they are intervals. The second 
is the law governing technical terms. 

Any science, art, or occupation may take words from their common 
meanings, so to speak, and give them special meanings, different 
from their common meanings. They then become technical terms. 
Our nomenclature is full of them, The common meaning of“ acci 
dental "’ is “ by accident.”” There is not a particle ef that meaning in 
its musical use. The musical word “ natural" has no reference what- 
ever to “ naturalness,” or “ according to nature," but refers simply 
and wholly to pitch, as do “sharp " and “ flat.”’ 

So “ Interval,’ as something to hear, is no farther removed from 
its common meaning than are many other technical terms. 

But one of its musical meanings ¢s its common meaning. Briefly 
stated, the whole matter is thus: 

rhe first meaning of interval is the musical effect of two tones 
emotional, The second is the difference of pitch or space, or dis 
tance between the two tones or their representation—matters of cal- 
culation—intellectual. The first meaning is described by the terms 
seconds, thirds, major, minor, perfect, augmented, diminished, dia 
tonic, chromatic, etc. The second by the terms “ half-step,"’ “step,” 
and ‘‘ step-and-a-half.”’ 

We do not hear steps and half-steps, for they describe the space, or 
distance, or, as Mr. Mathews says, the “hole’’ between the tones. 
| think there is no place where one could talk about Aecaring a step 


that ‘‘ major second "* would not be more orderly, and more in ac 


cordance with the usage of musicians as the name of what is Aeard 


and for “ diatonic half-step,’’ ‘‘ minor second "’ would always be in 
order. The only question would be about ‘‘ chromatic half-step."’ 
Surely there must be a name for the musical effect of C and C-sharp, 
that does not require the use of the word half-step. ‘ Half-step "’ 
measures the difference of pitch between the two tones, but is not a 
proper name for the musical effect of the two if I am not mistaken 
that interval is called ‘ augmented prime" by some harmonists, and 
‘chromatic interval "’ by others. Would not “ chromatic interval” 
answer always, since all other chromatic intervals can be described 
by their other names, as “augmented second,” “diminished fifth,”’ 
etc., whenever they occur as chromatic intervals? 

rhe degrees of the scale do not all include the same measure of space; for ex 
ample, the interval between E and F, and Band C, is only half the interval be 
tween © and D,” ete 


I think that statement would puzzle any learner not already pretty 


*The ‘ step-and-a-half a compound word, is one interval—-the measure of 
the “augmented second,"’ in distinction from ‘“‘ step’ and “ half-step,’’—two in 


tervals, which is the measure of the minor third 


well posted on the subject. The most obvious meaning of “ the 
same measure of space’ would surely be the distance on the staff 
from one note of the interval to the other, As the example is given 
the notes that represent the minor seconds are the same distance 
apart as the others 

‘Is only half the interval’ may not be misunderstood, but that 
with the whole sentence seems to me an unfortunate way to state 
what is meant, which | suppose to be this : 

The intervals of the scale are not all alike in size. Those 
made by E and F and B and C are but half as large as those made 
by C and D, etc., or, the difference of pitch between E and F is but 
half as great as that between C and D, although the distance on the 
staff between the notes of the smaller intervals is the same as that 
between the notes of the larger ones. 

But is that the orderly way to begin this subject? I think not. 
According to Pestalozzi, and all the great educators, the first watch- 
word is, “the thing first, then the sign,” and another is, “ tell the 
pupil nothing that he can find out himself." According to that the 
pupil should 4eay major and minor seconds until he knows the dif 
ference between the two, and can tell either the moment he hears it, 
a thing perfectly simple and sure with every ane who has any ear for 
music at all, and is far enough along to commence this study. Then 
the seconds of the scale are examined, and the pupil finds out him- 
self that Eand F and Band C are smaller intervals than the others. 
Then come names and representations, 

The former are called Aal/-steps and the latter steps, termed by some authors 
semi-tones and tones or minor seconds and major seconds, 

Here ‘‘half-steps and “ minor seconds "’ are regarded as meaning 
the same thing, and so “steps "’ and “ major seconds.”’ 

Steps and half-steps are no more to be compared with major and 
minor seconds and other musical effects, than the tape measure 
which gives you the dimensions of a beautiful statue is to be consid- 
ered in comparison with the statue itself, and besides that, “‘ half-step " 
It is a half- 
step from C to C sharp, but those tones do not make a minor second 

G. F.R. 


and “ minor second" can not be synonymous terms. 


ES 
Napoleon and Cherubini. 


EFORE Napoleon became First Consul, says Geo. T. Ferris, in 
BR London Afusical Standard, he had been on familiar terms 

with Cherubini. The soldier and the composer were seated in 
the same box listening to an opera by the latter. Napoleon, whose 
tastes for music were for the suave and sensuous Italian style, turned 
to him and said: ‘“‘ My dear Cherubini, you are certainly an excellent 
musician; but really your music is so.noisy and complicated that | 
can make nothing of it." To which Cherubini replied: “ My dear 
general, you are certainly an excellent soldier; but in regard to 
music, you must excuse me if I don’t think it necessary to adapt my 
music to your comprehension.” This haughty reply was the begin- 
ning of an estrangement. Another illustration of Cherubini’s sturdy 
pride and dignity was his rejoinder to Napoleon when the latter was 
praising the works of the Italian composers, and covertly sneering 
at his own, “Citizen General,” he replied, ‘occupy yourself with 
battles and victories, and allow me to treat according to my talent 
an art of which you are grossly ignorant."" Even when Napoleon 
became Emperor, the proud composer never learned “ to crook the 
pregnant hinges of his knee’ to the man before whom Europe 
trembled. 

On the 12th of December, 1800, a grand performance of “ The 
Creation "' took place at Paris, Napoleon on his way to it narrowly 
escaped being killed by an infernal machine. Cherubini was one 
of the deputation representing the various corporations and societies 
of Paris who waited on the First Consul to congratulate him on his 
escape. Cherubini kept in the background, when the sarcasm “I do 
not see Monsieur Cherubini,” pronounced in the French way, as if to 
indicate that Cherubini was not worthy of being ranked with the 
Italian composers, brought him promptly forward. “ Well,” said 








Napoleon, “the French are in Italy." ‘“* Where would they not go,” 
answered Cherubini, “led by such a hero as you?" This pleased 
the First Consul, who, however, soon got to the old musical quarrel 
‘I tell you, I like Paisiello’s music immensely ; it is soft and tranquil 
You have much talent, but there is too much accompaniment.” Said 
Cherubini, “ Citizen Consul, I conform myself to French taste.”’ 
‘Your music,"’ continued the other, ‘makes too much noise. Speak 
to me in that of Paisiello ; that is what lulls me gently." “ I under- 
stand,” replied the composer ; “ you like music which doesn't stop 
you from thinking of state affairs." This witty rejoinder made the 
arrogant soldier frown, and the talk suddenly ceased. 


—— om —t— 
Charles Lamb on Music. 
have I taken some pains) what a note in music is, or how one 


note should differ from another. Much less in voices can | 
distinguish a soprano from a tenor. Only sometimes the thorough 


Stent Helos une could never be made to understand (yet 


bass I contrive to guess at from its being supereminently harsh and 
disagreeable. I tremble, however, for my misapplication of the 
simplest term of “Aa? which I disclaim. While I profess my ignor- 
ance, I scarce know what to say I am ignorant of. I hate, perhaps. 
by misnomers, Sesfenufe and adagio stand in the like relation of 
obscurity to me; and So/, Fa, Mi, Re is as conjuring as Baralipion 
to read. I am constitutionally susceptible of noises. A carpenter's 
hammer, in a warm summer noon, will fret me into more than mid 
summer madness. But those unconnected, unset sounds are noth 
ing compared to the measured malice of music. The ear is passive 
to those single strokes, willingly enduring stripes while it hath no 
task tocon. To music it can not be passive. It will strive—mine 
at least will—spite of its inaptitude, to thrid the maze, like an un 
skilled eye painfully poring upon hieroglyphics. I have sat through 
an Italian opera, till, for sheer pain and inexplicable anguish, I have 
rushed out into the noisiest places of the crowded streets to solace 
myself with sounds which I was not obliged to follow, and get rid of 
the distracting torment of endless, fruitless, barren attention ! 
Above all, these insufferable concertos and pieces of music, as they 
are called, do plague and embitter my apprehension. Words are 
something ; but to be exposed to an endless battery of mere sounds ; 
to be long a-dying; to lie stretched upon a rack of roses; to keep up 
languor by unintermitted effort; to pile honey upon sugar, and sugar 
upon honey, to an interminable tedious sweetness ; to fi'l up sound 
with feeling, and strain ideas to keep pace with it; to gaze on empty 
frames and be forced to make the pictures for yourself; to read a 
book aé/ steps, and be obliged to supply the verbal matter ; to invent 
extempore tragedies, to answer to the vague gestures of an inexplic- 
able rambling mime—these are faint shadows of what I have under- 
gone from a series of the ablest executed pieces of this empty ¢s/rw- 
mental music.” 





Robert Franz’s Songs. 


N the home circle Franz's songs are a source of endless delight, 
| even to those who can not sing; for it is one of their most 
striking peculiarities that the vocal and the piano parts are so 
clo.ely interwoven that it is easy to play both parts together, and 
thus make a complete “song without words"’; indeed, in not a few 
cases the “ accompaniment” contains the whole of the vocal melody, 
so that the voice-part need not even be played along. This is one 
of the points in which Franz resembles Wagner, of many parts of 
whose operas the same might be said. So far from being a short- 
coming, as some have maintained, this is the very perfection of mu- 
sico-poetic art; for in this last and highest development of modern 
music the voice is no longer the only bearer of the melody, but every 
harmonic part of the accompaniment is a melody. Such accompani- 
ments are termed polyphonic, or many-melodied, and with these 
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the chief function of the voice becomes the distinct melodious de 
clamation and interpretation of the poetry. Franz is as conscien 
tious as Wagner in never sacrificing the poet to the musician. In 
Wagner's operas the singer is primarily an actor representing the 
dramatic poet, and in Franz's songs he represents the lyric poet, 
toward ‘whom is his first duty, while the orchestra or the piano 
represents the claims of the musician. It was not a mere accident 
but a common artistic instinct that made Franz, in 1850, an en 
thusiastic convert to Wagnerism after hearing ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and 
that led Wagner to keep Franz's songs, by the side of Bach, con 
stantly on his piano during the period in which he was composing 
his “ Nibelung Trilogy" in Switzerland.—Aenry 7. Finck, in the 


June Century 
, _— ee —— 


Some Curious Things About Sound. 


lr is sometimes difficult for us to judge by the power of hearing 

| when a sound has ceased to stimulate the ea: When, for exam 
ple, a bell has been ringing for some time and then stops, the 
sound gradually dies away, and it is almost impossible for us to tell 
the exact moment when it has ceased It may seem to have died 
away entirely, and we cease to strain the ear to catch its faint tone. 
Yet, if we listen again we seem to hear it faintly. This may be due 
to different causes. It may be that the ear has became fatigued for 
the special sound, and that the momentary withdrawal of the atten 


tion has rested the ear, so that it can respond to tones previously 
inaudible. On the other hand, it may be due to a vivid form of 
auditory memory. There is no doubt that there is some physi 


change in the auditory center when the sensation of sound is excited 
and that when the center has once acted in a particular way, it does 
so more easily when similar circumstances again arise, or even as 


the result of a mental effort. Sometimes it may require repeated at 
1 | 


tempts before we are able to recollect a sound, as when, after hearing 
a new song, we fail for a day or so to remember the music of it, but 
gradually note by note and line by line it returns, often without con 


scious effort, until we are able to place it all together again more or 


less correctly, according to acuteness of ear and receptivity for musical 


£ 
impression. The power of receiving sounds varies much with the 
state of the mind and the nature of our environment. As arule. we 
pay no attention to and do not consciously hear such customary 
sounds as the ticking of a clock, the noise of street traffic and the 
like, although they must be constantly beating upon the ea: They 
constitute our basis of silence, so to speak, for if the clock should 
stop, or if we pass to the solitude of the country, we seem to hear the 
silence which ensues. Again, just as some people are color blind, so 
others may be deaf to the pitch of sound. Some ears are adapted only 
for sounds of comparatively low pitch ; others for those of high pitch 

they are deaf to all the rest. If we take the lowest limit for pitch at 
sixteen vibrations a second, and the highest at about 40,000, we have 
in alla range of about eleven octaves. The ear has thus a much 
wider range for pitch than the eye for color, for it will be remem- 
bered that the lowest red rays of the spectrum have a vibrational 
frequency of four hundred and thirty-five millions of millions a se 

ond, while those of the ultra violet vibrate at the rate of seven hun- 
dred and sixty-four millions of millions, that is to say, less than 
twice the number at the lower end of the spectrum, or less than one 
complete octave. Nevertheless, the power of distinguishing tones of 


to 


varying pitch is with some persons so slight that they are unable 
discriminate one tune from another, and others who can recognize 
the difference are unable to sing more than one or two notes of differ 


ent pitch. 
or oo 


Mme. Christine Nilsson, now known as the Countess of Miranda, lives 
for the greater part of the year in a fine house—almost a palace—at 
Madrid. In its internal decoration she has displayed a certain amount 


of eccentricity, for her bedroom is papered with sheets of music from the 
scores of the various operas that she has interpreted, while the walls of 
the dining-room are covéred with a collection of hotel bills, the result 
of the singer’s many professional travels in both hemispheres. 
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THE architect of the new concert hall of the 
Gewandhaus in Leipsic has hit upon a novel 
and convenient plan for accommodating the 
patrons of the hall. He has provided a cloak- 
room so large that it contains a locker for every 
person who buys a reserved seat. The concert- 
goer, at the same time that he buys a seat for 
a concert, will be presented with a key for his 
private locker. 


THE following is Dr. Root’s well-known 
Laughing Chorus, in Swahili—a language of 
Central Africa. The name of the book (printed 
at Zanzibar) from which it is taken is “ Knimba 
na Knimbisha, Kawaida na mafundisho yake, 
kwa Kutumia Tonic Sol Fa.” It is a manual 
of singing according to the T-S-F method: 

** Ha, ha, ha! 
Kucheka, kwafuliza, 
Ha, ha, ha! 
Nako kwa ambukiza.”’ 


Joun S. Dwicut, formerly editor of Dwigh?'s 
Journal of Music, died in Boston last month. 
He graduated from Harvard University in 
1832, and was one of the leading spirits of the 
Harvard Musical Association, in which have 
originated some of the most important features 
of Boston musical life. He wasa severe classi- 
cist, and while most of his criticisms on con- 
temporaneous music were doubtless well de- 
served, his ultra views often caused him to 
write unjustly, and with unnecessary severity, 
of living musicians and their music. 


SUPERFICIAL music-teachers say, what does 
it matter what you call a musical sign, or what 
definition you give it, as long as the pupil 
learns to play and sing? But does it not make 
a difference to the player and singer, and to his 
audience, whether he plays like a machine or 
like a being of life and intelligence? Ambigu- 
ity and inaccuracy are never helpful in music 
any more than they are in language. The fol- 


lowing is apropos: A member of the Savage 
Club was one day standing on the steps of the 
club-house. A messenger stopped and inquired : 
** Does a gentleman belong to your club with 
one eye named Walker?” ‘I don’t know,” 
was the answer, ‘* What was the name of the 
other eye?” 





IN order to produce the best results in the 
Christmas entertainments it is nune too soon to 
begin preparations for them. In order to have 
the singing go with the vim and snap which 
should characterize Christmas music it must 
be thoroughly rehearsed and committed to 
memory. This takes time. It is much better 
to begin early and have the work all prepared 
before the other duties and the distractions of 
the Christmas season present themselves. What 
is worth doing at all is worth doing thoroughly. 





BISMARCK’S experience and confession con- 
cerning music, or the neglect of it, is one not 
confined to princes and doughty warriors, but 
is a very common one. In an address, recently, 
to the boys of the Hamburg Wilhelm Gymna- 
sium, he spoke with regret of having aban- 
doned the cultivation of music in his youth. ‘I 
was extremely sorry afterward,” he said, ‘ for 
having given it up, for music is a faithful com- 
panion in life. I missed it at many a party, 
and I recommend all of you who have any tal- 
ent for music to cultivate it and take a warn- 
ing from me, so that you need not reproach 
yourselves with the mistakes I have made.” 





THE assurance of musical writers in the early 
callow youthtime of their experience is in- 
tensely amusing to outsiders as well as to those 
who have “‘ been there” and got overit. Their 
lofty ideas of ‘* Reformation,” “‘ Art for Art’s 
Sake,” and all that sort of thing, are only 
equaled by the alacrity with which, after a 
little experience, they ‘‘fold their heads un- 
der their wings, poor things!” They make 
criticisms and attacks upon the existing order 
of things with all the assurance and bravado 
of Sancho Panza’s attack on the windmill, and 
with much the same result. It is so hard for 
us to realize that people who knew anything 
lived before we did, but it’s a good lesson to 
learn, and we all have to come to it one time 
or another. 


HUNGARY wants a National Hymn. The Art 
Club of Budapesth opened a competition, but 
out of twenty-five manuscripts which were pre. 
sented not one was considered worthy of the 
prize. An attempt to secure a national hymn 
for America was made in the early days of our 
civil war, A larger number of compositions 
were offered in competition, but nothing was 
found among the hundreds presented worthy 
of the prize and the honor, The fact is, such 
songs can not be manufactured ; the very fact 
of a prize and competition is a detriment to 
spontaneous composition. Again; if all the best 
musical judges of the land should decide that 
a certain composition was worthy and should 
be the national hymn, that would not make it 
so. The people—and the people only—can and 


will decide such a question. You can lead a 
horse to the trough, but you can’t make him 
drink, don’t cher know. 





In the realm of Theology it often happens 
that the heresy of one age becomes the accept- 
ed dogma of the following one. It is very 
much so in music. The rejected music of yes- 
terday becomes the classic of to-morrow. Even 
the great masters (great now) often erred in 
their estimate of their contemporaries, and have 
had their judgment very decidedly reversed 
by musicians who have come after them and 
by the world at large. It may not be generally 
known that Schubert’s celebrated ‘* Erl King”’ 
was once very summarily sat upon. It hap- 
pened this wise: In 1817 Franz Schubert sent 
from Vienna his MS. of the ‘‘ Erl King” to 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, the great music 
publishers of Leipzig. ‘‘ Vienna?” exclaimed 
the publishers. ‘Franz Schubert? There is 
something wrong here. The FranzSchubert we 
know lives in Dresden; he occupies the high 
position of Royal Church Composer; he is a 
highly respectable man aged forty-nine; what 
has he to do with Vienna or Erl Kings?” They 
send the manuscript on to the Franz Schubert 
of Dresden, and ask for an explanation. He 
replied: ‘About ten days ago I received your 
letter, in which you forward to me a manu- 
script, the ‘ Erl King,’ that professes to be by 
me. With the utmost astonishment I inform 
you that this cantata was never composed by 
me. I will use every endeavor to discover who 
has so discourteously sent you this bit of patch- 
work (machwerk), and expose the scoundrel 
who has so misused my name.” Franz Schu- 
bert, of Dresden, is now forgotten; but Franz 
Schubert, of Vienna, and the “‘ Erl King” re- 
main. 





THE World’s Fair, the Plaisance included, 
and the wonderful series of congresses held in 
Chicago, as auxiliary to the Fair, have shown 
all observing people that no one nation or sect 
possesses all the wisdom of the world. A 
prince of one of the tribes in the interior of 
Africa, in a recent address in one of the 
churches in Chicago, gave the people of that 
city some ideas of life and religion that were 
as valuable as they were unexpected. So musi- 
cians, especially vocalists and vocal teachers, 
have learned, or could have learned, from a 
study of the semi-barbarous tribes of the Plais- 
ance, facts about breathing that can not but be 
of great service. It is true that modern habits 
of life and dress do interfere with natural proc 
esses, breathing especially. Mr. T. J. May 
has an important article on the subject of 
breathing in the Century magazine for Au- 
gust, in which he reminds us that we all 
have one fourth more capacity for breathing 
than we make use of. His experiments with 
semi-barbarous people and the Indians of our 
own country are very interesting and valuable. 
The development and expansion of the lungs 
by well-regulated breathing wards off consump- 
tion. Mr. May has conducted some interesting 
experiments with Indian girls, who being of a 
wild race are not subjected to the influences of 
civilization. He finds that whereas women of 











European races use costal breathing these In- 
dian girls all use abdominal breathing. The 
mode of breathing has much more to do with 
the health, as well as good vocal delivery, than 
most persons are aware of. The subject de- 
serves more thought and attention than it re- 
ceives. 


The Guitar and Mandolin 
Again. 





In the last Vistror we spoke of orchestral 
instruments, with special reference to their use 
in the Sunday-school, and did not hesitate to 
advise, also, the introduction of other small 
instruments, such as the guitar and the man- 
dolin. 

Why not have a Sunday-School Choir and a 
Sunday-School Band? Why not utilize all the 
musical talent of the school, or at least the 
best of it, in some such way as this? 

We are told that if we wish to interest a pe: 
son in anything to give him something to do 
for it; put a little responsibility upon him and 
the desired interest is sure to follow. 

There are many young people whose musical 
talent could easily be utilized for the good of 
the cause if the matter were properly present- 
ed to them. What reasonable objection can 
there be to the employment of these young men 
and women with such instruments as they can 
play, in the exercises of the Sunday-school ? 

It has been suggested that these small instru- 
ments are too much used for trifling and sec- 
ular purposes, and that their use on Sunday 
and in the Sunday-school would tend to recall 
their secular uses in the same way that secular 
melodies set to sacred words retain more or less 
the suggestions of original song. 

But this is not so, necessarily. The music 
and the surroundings are quite unlike, and the 
nobler use need not recall the one less worthy. 
If one’s wits go wandering in the sacred pre- 
cincts, whose fault is it? 

If the devil is not to be allowed to have all 
the good tunes, neither should he be permitted 
to have all the good instruments. 

There are dozens of young men and women 
in every town and village, who can play on 
something, who are not specially interested 
in either church or school, but who might be 
induced to lend their aid in the musical features 
of the exercises if the violin, flute, mandolin, 
guitar, ’cello, etc., were assigned a part, and 
once interested in this, who can estimate the 
good in other ways that might come from such 
association ? 

There are many in the schools who would be 
glad to dosomething for them. They can play, 
and would gladly give their services if desired. 
Give them a chance! Get out of the old-fash- 
ioned, humdrum way of doing things. Set the 
young blood to quivering through all the veins 
of school and church work, and if the instru- 
ments we speak of are humble andinsignificant, 
ennoble them by this noble use. 





Signor Vittorio Carpi has returned from Italy 
and resumed his duties as director of vocal 
music at the Chicago Conservatory. 


City Notes. 


The St. Cecelia Mannerchor has resumed its 
rehearsals under the efficient direction of A. J. 
Boex. 

Professor Sterling and Dr. Elsenheimer are to 
give a series of illustrated lectures on Wagner 
during this present month. 


Professor Broekhoven’s harmony book has 
reached its fourth edition. It is now the prop- 
erty of The John Church Company. 


Mr. John A. Broekhoven’s new composition 
is to be named ‘‘Columbia.”’ It is an orches- 
tral concert overture, and will be completed 
this year. 


Mrs. Benj. Guckenberger has a large class 
of vocal pupils this season. She continues her 
position in the quartet of the Mt. Auburn Bap- 
tist Church. 


J. W. Pepper, the Philadelphia music pub- 
lisher, took us in as one of the sights worth 
seeing, on his way from the World’s Fair, He 
is a little fellow, but, O my! 


Mr. W. A. Hastie will instruct the male 
chorus at the Y. M. C. A. this season. He 
proposes to give special attention to reading at 
sight. The classes will meet Thursday even- 
ings. 

Miss Grace Mayo has resumed her piano 
classes at The John Church Company’s rooms, 
and also at her home, Mt. Auburn, after a va- 
cation pleasantly spent at the World’s Fair 
and elsewhere. 


The Orpheus Ciub (male chorus) has begun 
work under Prof. Graninger. It meets Wed- 
nesday evenings for the present. Mr. Gran- 
inger also conducts the Arions, of Columbus, 
Monday evenings. 


Miss Laura Danziger’s testimonial concert 
took place at the Odeon September 8. She 
was assisted by Miss Mina Betscher, Mr. Hugo 
Kupferschmidt and Mr. Louis Ehrgott. She 
goes abroad for a year’s study. 


Wm. Ebann’s testimonial concert, previous 
to his departure for a year’s study abroad, took 
place September 26, too late for any further 
notice in this number. He was assisted by 
Miss Mamie Hissem, soprano, Miss Lilly Tyler, 
pianist, and his teacher, Prof. Mattioli, 


The Cincinnati Orpheus, Mr. Benj. Gucken- 
berger, conductor, meets twice a week for re- 
hearsals. The works now in hand are “‘ King 
Eric,” by Rheinberger; ‘‘Miriam’s Song of 
Triumph,” Schubert; ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream Music,” Mendelssohn, and that very 
powerful work, ‘‘ Arminius,” by Max Bruch. 


Signor and Madame La Villa, of New York 
City, formerly of this city, have moved to 
their new house, 445 Park Avenue, resuming 
their seventeenth season. Both Signor and 
Madame are well known in the musical world 
as being legitimate masters of the art of singing. 
Their success since they began teaching in 
America, 1877, has been a genuine one. The 
indorsement of Theodore Thomas is a guaran- 
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tee for students who wish to cultivate the voic® 
in the pure Italian method, oratorio, opera, 
ballad, or church music. Signor La Villa has 
been appointed organist of the Church St. Es- 
pirit, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, and 
is working on his Third Mass in D, hoping to 
finish it before next Christmas. 


The marriage oi J. Hartwell Cabell, the law- 
yer musician, to Miss Florence Swing, daugh- 
ter of Judge Swing of Batavia, is just announced, 
but was consummated a year ago. It is not 
often a marriage a year old can be kept sucha 
profound secret. It is an affair that concerns 
the happy couple only. We wish them all the 
joy imaginable. 


Mrs. Annie Norton Hartdegen is to take a 
prolonged vacation, and goes to the Pacific 
coast, possibly to Japan, early in October. 
Miss Annie Griffiths takes her place in the 
Mt. Auburn Baptist Church Quartet. Other 
changes in the choirs on the hill are talked of, 
but the reports that have reached us are not 
authentic enough to warrant publishing. 


Signor Paolo F. Campiglio, late of Chicker- 
ing Hall, New York City, gave an organ reci- 
tal recently at Florence, Ky., assisted by some 
of his advanced vocal pupils. Among his 
selections he performed “Sinfonia,”’ composed 
by him when but fourteen years old. He has 
visited Auroraand Lawrenceburg, Ind., several 
times recently, and the people were so well 
pleased with the singing of his pupils that a 
vocal class has been organized in Lawrenceburg, 
with which he began work September 20. Au- 
rora is also to have a class, or choral society, 
and will probably organize an orchestra, to be 
under the Signor’s direction. Sig. C. is known 
as composer with Meyer Lutz of London, Eng., 
of “Carmen up to Date,” which ran in that 
city for nearly a year. The John Church Com- 
pany have quite a number of his new composi- 
tions in press. 


— 





A Common Fault. 


Editor of the Visitor: 

A few evenings ago we attended a concert 
given by ten young men, home talent, which 
gave good satisfaction, and reflected great 
credit on their teacher, whose name we with- 
hold, as it is so suggestive of our last resting- 
place. There were three sisters there who 
sang several pieces which were well received, 
as they should have been. We have seldom 
heard better voices. 

There was also a young lady there from an 
adjoining town who sang several contralto 
solos. For brilliancy and purity of tone we 
have rarely heard her equal. Every note rang 
out clearly and distinctly, but her manner was 
so affected that to us, away up in the sixties, it 
was disgusting, and we were forcibly reminded 
of what Dr. Root has so often said, orally and 
with his pen: ‘‘ Never sing or play to show 
off.” We think she made a great mistake by 
singing every piece in what might have been 
the Chinese language. We took it to be that, 
a$ we have heard it sung considerably here and 
elsewhere. If she had sung ‘‘ United States” 
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we should doubtless have understood ever 
word, but as it was, in the language of the late 
‘‘Artemus Ward,” it was ‘‘ far different.”’ 

If it is ever to be repeated we would suggest 
that she sing in French, as to those unaccus- 
tomed to either it would sound smoother, 

Yours for improvement in the divine art, 

FAULTFINDER. 





Notes and Gossip. 


Mascagni is still forging ahead with new 
operas. Three within six months seems like 
overdoing the thing. Won’t the well run 
dry ? 

Mr. Emilio Agramonte and Mr. Charles B. 
Hawley have opened a School of Opera and 
Oratorio at 106 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York. 


The Bostonians will operate two companies 
again this season. One will be known by the 
old name, and the other as the ‘‘ Robin Hood” 


Company. 


During the year 1893 over 6,000 pieces of 
music will be published in France. In 1892 
9,753 pieces were published in Germany and 
5,573 in France. 


It is said that after a concert given by Liszt 
to a very small audience Liszt invited those 
present to take supper with him. The next 
evening saw a full house. 


We would again call attention to the publi- 
cation of Karl Merz’s ‘** Music and Culture.” 
It is published by Charles H. Merz, M. D., 
Sandusky, Ohio, and is a compendium of mas- 
ter thoughts from a master mind. 


Eugene D'Albert has composed an opera 
which he calls ‘* The Ruby.” Private letters 
to the editor of the VisiTorR state that Otto 
Singer, Jr., has been engaged by D’Albert to 
orchestrate some of his compositions. 


Mme. Christine Nilsson has given £1,000 
towards founding a hospital for the cure of 
throat diseases in France. This is the result 
of a vow made in the great prima donna’s girl- 
hood, following a painful attack of croup for 
which she was carefully treated in a hospital. 


Xaver Scharwenka’s opera ‘‘ Mataswintha ” 
is being prepared for production in Berlin, and 
it is possible that it may be given in New 
York this season. The editor of the VisiToR 
recalls with much pleasure an evening spent 
with the composer, who played for him selec- 
tions from ‘* Mataswintha,’’ then in manuscript. 


M. Louis Barwolf, of Brussels, has just com- 
pleted an interesting composition. This work, 
says Le Ménestrel, is a mass, and this mass has 
been ‘* composed ” exclusively of themes from 
“Lohengrin.” M. Barwolf has conceived the 
idea of adapting the music of Wagner to the 
different parts of the divine office, substituting 
religious words for those of the drama. It is 
thus that a fragment of the melody of the Holy 


Grail has become the Kyrie. 


Dr. Root’s School of Music, 
Silver Lake, N. Y. 


In this quiet retreat among the hills of New 
York, on one of the most beautiful lakes in the 
state, and, as one man put it, 


‘* Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile,” 


> 


is annually held the summer session of Root’s 
School of Music. It is of the session just 
closed that I wish to speak. The World’s 
Fair, the money market, and various other 
things combined to slightly reduce the attend- 
ance, but there was a spirit of enthusiasm 
manifested from beginning to end and uni- 
versal satisfaction expressed at the results ob- 
tained. Of Mr. F. W. Root it seems almost 
superfluous to add anything to what is already 
so well known, and yet we delight to honor 
one who by conscientious endeavor has gained 
such an enviable place in the profession. Who 
has ever seen him stand before a class and has 
not been struck, not only by his high degree 
of musicianship, but also by his complete 
mastery of the art of teaching? How the peo- 
ple hung on his words‘and struggled mightily 
against ‘‘ total depravity”’ of tongue and dia- 
phragm and grew enthusiastic over results. 
His new work—RXoot’s Condens:d Methed, was 
used in the vocal training class. It presents 
the fundamental truths of voice culture in a 
simple, concise manner which is certain to 
make it popular. Dr. Root’s new Harmony 
and Composition and Songs of the Assembly had 
their first presentation here, and from the 
words of praise heard on all sides it is safe to 
place these works at the head of the list of this 
popular composer. The Silver Lake school 
was a success, and anyone who is interested 
in the development of the better nature of the 
people can not but be delighted at the influ- 
ence exerted by the summer schools and assem- 
blies. It is a sure indication of a higher cul- 
ture to see people coming from city, village, 
and country, leaving business cares behind 
while they enjoy these educational treats. The 
writer was asked by Dr. Root to take his place 
and do his work in the session just closed, and 
while it is an honor of which any musician 
might be justly proud, yet there could not be 
a more trying position than to stand in the 
place of one who deservedly has more good 
will and a stronger hold on the hearts of the 
people than any other American musician. 
Root’s School of Music is a permanent fix- 
ture at the Silver Lake Assembly, and the 
people show their appreciation of it by a gen- 
D. A. CLIPPINGER. 


erous support. 


——__ ___— 





Mackenzie Gordon, the tenor of the choir 
of the First Baptist Church, Chicago, and a 
concert singer of note, has removed to New 
York, where he has accepted a similar position 
in St. Bartholomew’s Church. The other 
members of the quartet are Franz Remmertz, 
basso, Mrs. Toedt, soprano, and Miss Hattie 
Clapper Morris, contralto. There is also a 
chorus choir of one hundred picked voices, 
with R. H. Warren, organist. 


Here and There. 


Mr. C. C. Case conducted the Pike and Lin- 
coln County Association, of Missouri, in a four 
days’ Musical Convention, at Dover, the week 
of September 5. The attendance was large, 
regardless of the weathe:. 


Prof. W. Malmene has resigned his position 
in the St. Louis School for the Blind, and 
removed to Chicago. A farewell concert was 
given him by several St. Louis singing socie- 
ties on the eve of his departure from that 
city. 


One of the best musical features of the 
World’s Fair the last month was the Eistedd- 
fod, or Festival, of Welsh singing societies. 
The singing was especially fine, and the whole 
series of concerts was fitly named a ‘ Missis- 


sippi of Melody,” 


Charles C. Washburne, whose departure for 
the South we chronicled last month, gave an 
introductory recital at Weatherford, Texas, on 
the evening of September 8. The program 
was of an excellent grade, in the performance 
of which Mr. Washburne had the assistance of 
Prof. E. W. Jarnagan, violin, Miss Foat, so- 
prano, Mrs. Langston, elocutionist, and Mr. 
L. A. Davis, bass. 


The Normal School of Music, Mansfield, Pa., 
opens this year with an increased attendance. 
This is one of the several schools of the coun- 
try that is doing thorough work in the inter- 
ests of musical education. The director, Mr. 
Hamlin E. Cogswell, has associated with him 
teachers of excellent reputation, and solicits 
correspondence from those who may contem- 
plate attending a musical school. 


Dr. H. R, Palmer conducted the Ninth An- 
nual Music Festival of the Western New 
Iiampshire Musical Association, at Claremont, 
beginning August 28 and ending September 1. 
There were three grand concerts, at which the 
association had the assistance of distinguished 
solo talent; also the Tremont Male Quartet, 
Boston, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Dr. Palmer has conducted festivals for this 
association for five years, with most marked 
success, and has been of more value to it, finan- 
cially and educationally, than any of its other 
conductors. He will probably be re-engaged. 


The ‘‘ Jahresbericht der Freien Musikali- 
schen Vereinigung zu Berlin, 1892-3,” is the 
name of an interesting pamphlet we have 
received from Mr. Philip Roth, Berlin, through 
Mr. Chas, F. Geiger. It gives a list of all the 
music performed by the musical societies dur- 
ing the above period, and also a catalogue of 
the music published under the auspices of the 
societies; the whole showing a very active and 
prosperous season. 





‘*Then, as I understand it,” remarked the 
Boston visitor to his Chicago host, ‘* you didn’t 
like Theodore Thomas’ rendition of Wagner?” 
‘Like it? I should say not! Why, that man 
Wagner can’t touch Pullman on sleeping cars 
or music either,” 
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Musical Hopper. 


Teacher : ‘* Namesome of the most important 
things existing to-day which were unknown 
100 years ago?” Tommy: ‘You and me.’”’— 
Battle Creek Moon. 

A poet writes: ‘‘I know sweet songs I can 
not sing.” There are a great many other per- 
sons in the same predicament ; but, unfor‘u- 
nately, they insist upon singing them. 


The Debutante (aside): “‘ How many verses 
shall I sing?” The Professor: ‘‘Do you want 
an encore?” The Debutante: ‘Of course.” 
The Professor : ‘“* One.”"— Boston Budget. 


** Do you call this a band of picked musi- 
cians ?” said the hotel manager to the leader ofa 
summer band. ‘‘ Ach, dot vos so; I bick ’em 
minesellef,’”’ replied the bandmaster. ‘ Well, 
then, you picked them before they were ripe.” 


Sue Beat.—Mrs. Newgold: ‘* Genevieve— 
Albertine—you are not playing that duet 
together. One of you is a bar ahead of the 
other.”” Genevieve (proudly): “ Well, I was 
the one that was ahead, anyway.”— Puck. 


EQUAL To THE Occasion.—Customer: ‘‘You 
advertise in the paper, ‘ Military Concert every 
evening,’ instead of which you have nothing 
but a wretched strummer on the piano sitting 
up yonder.” Landlord: ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, the 
man has been twelve years in the militia.””— 


Daheim. 


Miss Tork: ‘* Oh, yes, I just dote on Shake- 


speare.” Bowkin: ‘‘Of course you have seen 
‘Hamlet ’?” Miss Tork: “*Hamlet’? ‘Ham- 
let’? No, I don’t believe I have. But I’ve 


seen that other play where they dance and say 
such cute things, you know. Oh, dear! what 
is the name of it? you know, Nell; that time 
I wore my wine-colored silk.’’ Nell: ‘ That 
was the ‘The Brass Monkey.’” Miss Tork: 
“Of course! 
Really, now, Mr. Bowkin, if ‘ Hamlet’ is any- 


How stupid of me to forget! 


thing like ‘ The Brass Monkey,’ I’d give any- 
thing to see it.” 


The Good of Delsarte. 


BY GASTON DRAKE. 


I studied Delsarte for a year and a day, 

And I found it of value in many a way; 

For now I can stand with much grace on my feet 
Whenever my bonnet blows off on the street. 


I also can fall on a slippery floor 

With all the grace that a maid on the shore 
Puts into her motions when, off by the strand, 
She plumps herself down on the glittering sand. 


But chiefest of all the good of Delsarte 

Is the marvelous, exquisite, consummate art 

By which one who's mastered it so well compares 
With those who have not when they tumble upstairs. 





Christmas Music for 1893. 


We do not remember ever to have seen such 
a complete collection of musical publications 
for the Christmas season as that just issued by 
The John Church Company. There are Can- 
tatas, Entertainments, Exercises, Selections, 
Octavo Anthems, Sheet Music Solos and Quar- 
tets, by a large variety of composers. A full 
list will appear in the advertising columns of 
the next VisiTor. : 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Golden Rules for Singers. 


BY JOHN TOWERS, 


I. Be perfectly natural. Sing as you talk 
and read, and feel happy and look it. 

II. All practice should be done with medium 
power of voice, without forcing. Forcing a 
voice means ruining it forever. 


Ill. 


and systematic, except in cases of sickness. 


Practice must be regular, thoughtful 


Only miss practice when dinner is missed. 
1V. Under 


should not be less than an hour daily devoted 


ordinary circumstances there 


to voice exercises. This should be divided into 
three 20’s or two 30's. For these voice exer- 
cises each and every vowel sound should be 
taken in turn. 

V. Half an hour daily devoted to declama- 
tory reading aloud, and reciting, especially of 
the text of songs, etc., to be sung, will be very 
well spent time. 

VI. Practice standing erect before a mirror, 
and without any accompaniment. By this 
means many facial contortions and mannerisms 
will be obviated. 

VIL. 
manner, snd poetry of motion. 


Acquire ease, self-control, grace of 
An audience 
is often captivated as much by the bearing and 
manner of a vocalist as by the singing. 

VIII. 


large, extend and enrich the voice, as, after all, 


Be unremitting in the effort to en- 


the soul of singing is rich, full, sonorous, sweet, 


sympathetic, equal /one. 


IX. The muscles controlling the voice will 
surely yield to treatment just as any other of 


All that 
flexibility is the 


the bodily muscles. is wanted for en- 


aforesaid regular, 


Perse 


suring 
thoughtful, systematic practice. rantia 
vincit omnia, 

X. Always dwell well on the vowel sounds, 
and round off the consonants clearly and dis- 
tinctly at the end and otherwise. 

» 4 8 
breath is taken. 

Where: Never in the middle of a word ; never 


Be very careful where, when and how 


in the middle of a sentence if itcan be avoided, 
but always where it least disturbs the sense of 
the words. Sense first, sound second. 


How : 
through the 


Always, where practicable, breathe 
nostrils and ‘‘from the hips.” 
By no other method than deep diaphragmatic 
breathing can the lungs be thoroughly util- 
ized, especially in singing, and remain sound, 
healthy, and vigorous. 

XII. 


good tone production that there should be 


Breathing is so vitally important to 


daily practice in special breathing exercises, 
and in whistling, if possible, in the open fresh 
air. It is moreover absolutely necessary for 
good, easy, copious breathing that the cloth- 
ing, especially round the chest and throat, de 
loose and free, 


XIII. 
and ‘‘tobogganing 


Avoid all gliding, sliding, scraping, 
” in producing tone. Go 
*‘ straight from the shoulder” to it, and take 
no heed of bad examples except to take warn- 
ing by them. 

XIV. Avoid 
leper. Let your motto always be ‘‘Absolutely 
pure tone or none.” 


the tremolo as you would a 


XV. 
and through, and sing them as though you felt 


Study the words to be sung, through 


them. Try to let them come from the heart as 
well as the throat, as this is the only way to 
reach the hearts of others. 

XVI. 
word correctly, and to articulate every syllable, 


3e very careful to pronounce each 
every letter as clearly as it is possible. One 
singer who can be easily understood—no mat- 
ter what the language sung—is worth fifty 
whose words are mouthed, mumbled, and lost 
to the audience. 

XVII. The best help toward this is frequent 
reciting aloud with exaggerated muscular ac- 
tion of the lips. 

XVIII. 
something to be learned to the very last day of 


Never stop working. There is 


life. A good practice is to pick out difficult 
passages in songs and drill at them as studies. 
Absolute perfection may not be attainable, but 
it is a commendable and praiseworthy ambition 
to get as near to it as is humanly possible. 





Unnecessary Friction. 


Not long since, in a newspaper paragraph 
devoted to the ‘‘ Chronic Grumbler,” he was 
“Why 


does the man who wants to go to the top floor 


quoted as asking such questions as this: 


of a building persist in standing in the door of 
an elevator? That question is continually aris- 
ing in various forms in the mind of any person 
who travels democratic lly, shoulder to shoul- 
der with the crowd, says the Christian Union. 
Ihe back platforms and doorways of cars are 
filled with people, compelling one to crowd 
and push to enter the car. People stand on the 
street corners and compel those who wish to 
use the cross-walk to step into the street, irre- 
Ata 


concert in assemblies where the audience choses 


spective of the condition of the gutter. 


its own seats each newcomer seats himself as 
near the aisle as possible, and then compels the 
later arrivals to crowd ‘past him, or else he 
steps into the aisle, quadrupling the confusion 
by this act. Holders of the middle seats be- 
tween two aisles in a theater will come in after 
the rise of the curtain, apparently without 
scruple. And nothing is more common at that 
center of confusion and discomfort—the Brook- 
lyn Bridge—than to have men push and elbow 
their way through the crowd to get seats, and 
when the car passes the Brooklyn tower these 
same protectors of individual rights push and 
elbow their way through toward the doors, get- 
ting ready to leave as soon as the car stops. 

Nothing is gained, not even time, for fre- 
quently the blocking of a passageway detains 
crowd as well as those. who are 


those who 


crowded, Whatcan be gained by losing part 
of a program through a discourteous entrance 
which compels others to also lose part of their 
enjoyment, is beyond ordinary minds to dis- 
cover. 

It is the constant self-assertion and disregard 
of others that increases the friction and causes 
such a tremendous wear and tear of the vital 
forces. Certainly this is true, that life is a 
much more desirable privilege where there is 
the exercise of mutual consideration. Knowing 
this, why do we so constantly fail to exercise it? 
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International Copyright Abuses. 


One of the first duties which will confront 
Congress when it begins general legislative 
business will be to overhaul the International 
Copyright law. Meanwhile it can take a 
timely and needful step by appointing an in- 
vestigating committee to inquire into the prac- 
tical working of the law, or rather the practices 
of foreign publishers under it. 

Already numerous copyrights have been 
taken out for certain foreign publications of 
foreign manufacture, and even suits have been 
brought in this country for alleged infringe- 
ment of such copyright, ridiculously large 
damages being claimed for republishing a pro- 
duction of small value. 

It is perfectly clear that Congress never in- 
tended to give copyright to publications of 
foreign manufacture. The chief purpose of 
the law was first to protect American publish- 
ers, photographers, lithographers, artists, print- 
ers, bookbinders, etc., and second, to give 
copyright to foreign authors and artists. It 
was not the intention of Congress nor the ob- 
ject of the law to protect foreign publishers or 
dealers. 

That was made plain beyond doubt by the 
debates in Congress, the numerous petitions 
sent to it, and the efforts of representatives of 
the publishing interests of this country to se- 
cure its passage. It was also made plain by 
the express provision of the act of that copy- 
right would be given only to books, photo- 
graphs, lithographs, etc., printed here from 
types set, negatives made, or plates prepared in 
the United States. In other words, the author- 
ship of the production might be foreign, but 
its manufacture, printing and publication must 
be American. 

But while this was the obvious intent of 
Congress and the unmistakable purpose of the 
law, it was so loosely drawn as to leave some 
room for question or quibble of which grasping 
foreign publishers bid fair to take advantage, 
and in one or more instances have already at- 
tempted to do so. 

For example, the statute does not explicitly 
say, what Congress undoubtedly intended, that 
all copies of the book, photograph, lithograph, 
etc., shall be printed in the United States, but 
that the two copies required to be delivered to 
the Librarian of Congress shall be so printed. 
Taking the statute strictly, a foreign art pub- 
lisher might print in this country two photo- 
graphs from negatives made here, deposit them 
with the Librarian of Congress, secure a copy- 
right, then publish at his foreign establish- 
ment all the copies put on the market and claim 
copyright on them. 

By another ambiguity in the wording of the 
statute it is claimed that in the case of certain 
productions it is not necessary to manufacture 
or print in this country even the two copies 
sent to Washington. . 

We do not believe the courts will lend their 
sanction to these sharp practices by giving the 
statute a ridiculous literal construction that 
will violate its ;plain spirit and defeat its well 
known purpose. An analogous attempt was 
made in the case of the Alien Contract Labor 


law when it was sought to extend its prohibi- 
tion to a foreign pastor. One judge was found 
to hold that the exclusion of foreign pastors 
was warranted by the literal terms of the stat- 
ute. But the United States Supreme Court 
emphatically condemned this view as being 
ridiculous and held that the law’ was to be 
construed in accordance with its plain spirit, 
obvious purpose, and well known intent of Con- 
gress. 

That sensible rule of interpretation so recent- 
ly declared by the highest court of the country 
must now be followed in construing the Inter- 
national Copyright law. But that fact does 
not seem to deter foreign complainants from 
bringing suits which can not be maintained, 
and subjecting American defendants to the ex- 
pense and annoyance of abusive litigation, just 
as the Church of the Holy Trinity was in the 
case of its pastor, the Rev, Dr, Warren. 

On such litigation and on every species of 
abuse fostered by the looseness and ambiguity 
of the International Copyright statute Con- 
gress must call an effective halt. It owes it to 
American publishers and American interests to 
see that the law passed primarily for their bene- 
fit is not turned to their detriment. It owes it 
to itself to see that the purpose of the law is 
not defeated by its own looseness. Time and 
experience have shown the necessity of put- 
ting that purpose in language that admits of 
no doubt and will permit no abuse.—Mew York 
Herald, September 8, 1893. 





A Chance for America. 
‘HER TIME WILL COME.” 


Alexander Guilmant thinks and observes as 
well asplays. He has formed decided opinions 
on this country and on its people, and expresses 
them as follows, as reported in the Jndicator : 

I am perfectly convinced that music will be 
developed to a degree of undreamed of beauty 
at some future period in America and by the 
Americans. Why should it not? The Amer- 
ican temperament is essentially poetical. That 
is, perhaps, an astonishing assertion, but the 
proofs of it are continually before our eyes. 
The most commonplace process of manufac- 
ture is seen by the American continually in a 
new light, and in the crucible of his imagina- 
tion is entirely transformed, His inventive 
genius—that is, the consecrated expression—is 
called into play by the most insignificant 
object. The world had been going on fora 
long time before an American, seeing a needle, 
thought that the hole was bored at the wrong 
end, and the sewing machine was invented. A 
man only thinks original thoughts whose brain 
is, if I may use the term, on fire, and every- 
thing is presented to that man’s imagination 
in a novel manner. In other words, he is a 
poet. Inventive genius applied in that direc- 
tion is practical poetry, for poetry is only the 
presentation of an old truth, or idea, in an 
original manner. When, therefore, the course 
of time shall have so organized the pressing 
necessities of life in America that they are 
provided for with the mechanical regularity 
that obtains in Europe that same inventive 


genius that has placed America at the head 
of mechanical science will seek an outlet in a 
new direction. It will be applied to the arts, 
and a strikingly original and beautiful school 
of music, painting, sculpture, and literature 
must result. 

Even in Eurgpe, four centuries, during 
which music has been sedulously cultivated, 
have not produced an overwhelmingly long list 
of composers of the first rank. Therefore 
America should not be impatient because there 
has not been born to her a Beethoven, or a 
Wagner. Her time will come, The Americans 
are serious. They study assiduously, and assim- 
ilate what they learn in a marvelous manner. 
The programs of the concerts given in this city 
contain almost every new musical work of im- 
portance long before it is produced in London, 
so great is the eagerness to be au courant with 
the progress of art in Europe. The ultimate 
result of this devotion, allied to the artistic 
temperament which, I think, is indisputably a 
birthright of the nation, can not fail to an 
original development of the art as well as of 
the artist. 





Books and Magazines. 


““Garnered Gems"’ is the name which Dr. H. R. 
Palmer has given to his latest singing-book for Sun- 
day-schools. Since the advent of the Gospel Hymns 
style of book special Sunday-school music books 
have had but little success, the idea seeming to pre. 
vail that if Moody could accomplish so much good 
with his style of sacred song, others could be also 
seceessful with the same books. So the Sunday- 
school book proper has had to take a back seat, so 
to speak. Dr. Palmer has collected in “‘ Garnered 
Gems,”’ which is strictly a Sunday-school singing- 
book, the best songs for the purpose he could ob- 
tain. Allof his own successful songs, some of them 
indeed gems, are here together under one cover, and 
we are sure that the book will wear, and prove a suc- 
cess wherever used. It is neatly gotten up, with clear 
and attractive type, liberal-sized page, and sells at 
the usual price—35 cents per copy. 


‘The Riverside Song Book,” published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., and edited by W. M. Lawrence 
and O. Blackman, is a book of songs, the words of 
which have been selected from the writings of stand- 
ard American poets, set to music selected mostly from 
the German. While the selections are of a high 
order, and though we do not believe that music 
as such is local or national, but universal, we regret 
that these beautiful American poems could not 
have been allied to music by American composers. 
We have no doubt but that our best musicians would 
have been glad to contribute. But this criticism does 
not affect the practical usefulness of the book, for 
the music is.all good, much of it well known, and all 
worth knowing. This is not an instruction book— 
simply a collection of songs touching all the phases 
of poetic life. 


The Century Co. has bought well-nigh the com- 
plete literary “output’’ of Mark Twain during his 
year of residence abroad, and both the Cenlury and 
St. Nicholas will have serial stories by this popular 
humorist among the attractions of the new year. For 
the Century he has written a novel which is said to 
abound with humorous and dramatic incident, and 
in some chapters to be a revelation of tragic power. 
Its plot includes a most ingenious employment of 
science in the detection of crime. It is called 
‘‘Pudd’nhead Wilson,’’ and, like “ Huckleberry 
Finn” and “Tom Sawyer,’’ is a story of a Missis- 
sippi steamboat town. For the boy and girl readers 
of St. Nicholas he has written ‘‘ Tom Sawyer Abroad,” 
being the adventures of Tom Sawyer, accompanied 
by Huckleberry Finn and the negro “Jim,’’ in the 
Eastern Hemisphere—which is not reached in the 
ordinary way but accidentally, as it were, andin a 
flying machine. 


























In the Cross of Christ I Glory. 


(A Duet for Soprano and Tenor.) 


EK. H. BARD. 
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GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 & 6 COMBINED. ae. 


Price Copies by 
WORDS ONLY. by Mall, Express, 


‘ost. bot 
ABBREVIATIONS, paid, Prepaid 


825 pp., boards . (Wds., bds., Nos. 5 & 6) $0.22 $20.00 
825 pp., stiff cloth ( clo., * ) .27 25.00 
SMALL TYPE. 

140 pp., paper . (Nonp., pa., 2 ' 06 5.00 
140 pp., limpeloth( “ clo., 11 10.00 
WORDS AND MUSIC. 

LARGE TYPE. 

Boards (Mus., bds., Comb.,5 &6) .70 60.00 
Oem... ok. ee * ) 1.10 100.00 
Boards, Shaped Notes (Mus., Pat.,5 &6) .70 60.00 
Flexible Mor. (Mus.,flex.mor.,5&6Comb.) 2.65 250.00 
WORDS AND MUSIC, 

SMALL TYPE. 

Boards (Mus., bds., Excel.,56&6Comb.) .50 45.00 
Limp clo. ( “ Iimpelo., “ ps _ ) .55 80.00 
Stiff clo. (Mus., Fine Church Ed., “ ) 80 75.00 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street, 


CHICAGYU: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


The fjational Flower. 


AN OPERETTA IN THREE ACTS. 


By Mrs. Carre B. ADAMS, Dep’t of Music Indiana 
State Normal School ; Organistand Choir Director 
lst Congregational Church, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Candidates for the position of National Flower have 
been summoned to appear before a judge and jury, 
there to plead each his own case, The pleoding In 
song is quite interesting and novel, enlivened by bits 
of humor furnished by the action of various charac- 
ters. It will not do to tell here what is the National 

Flower, but we are sure the denouement will surprise 

and interest an audience. The Operetta has been per- 

formed many times from the manuscript and has been 

a great success Wherever given. 

rhe music is pleasing, showy and not difficult. Full 
directions for costumes and performing are given in 


the book. 
PRICE, 40 CENTS. 
CINCINNATI? 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


ell 
NATIONAL SONGS 
OF IRELAND. 


A Collection of the best Irish Patriotic, Military, 
and Party Songs, edited by 


M. J. MURPHY. 

The editor is an acknowledged authority on the 
subject of Irish music, and this volume is the result 
of his scholarly research among the treasures of Irish 
song. 

The book is printed from engraved plates, hand 
somely bound. 

Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. 














CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particu- 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
ous in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
Book, no matter where published, will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 


price. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


The John Church Co. 


Is constantly receiving supplies of the 


FAMOUS ' MEYER” Flutes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 





THE STORY OF A MUSICAL LIFE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


GEO. F. ROOT. 


“Interesting as a Novel,” is the universal iesti 
mony. 

There is an excellent Photo-Gravure of the author 
of the book, at the commencement, and in the Ap 
pendix are the words and music of his most popular 
songs. Price, $1.25 by mail. 

CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGYL: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


ROOT’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING, 


GEORGE F. ROOT, PResipENT. 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director 
Teachers prepared in the following departments 


Notation, Theory, Music-Reading, 
School Music, Charch Masic, 
Private and Class Voice fee 
Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition, 


as set forth in “‘The Normal Musical Handbook,"’ 
‘The Teacher's Club,” *‘ Root’s New Course in Voice 
Culture and Singing,” ete, 

School in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y., in the summer, and at 243 Wa 
bash Avenue, Chicago, during the school year. 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake School of Music, Langu , Oratory, etc., also 
Public-School ‘Teachers’ Retreat, address REV. 
WARD PLATT, Hornelisville, N. Y. 


Something Hew in Guitars! 








The latest and best thing in the Guitar line is the 
famous IMPERIAL GUITAR, with Mr. C. F. Geiger's 
patent combined tailpiece and bridge, by which the 
tone of the instrument is increased to a great extent. 
At the same time it is the only Guitar on which steel 
strings can be used to advantage, and it ts equally 
as effective with gut and silk strings. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


THE YOUNG PIANIST'S 


GUIDE TO THE 


[MASTER WORKS. 


A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand: 
ard value, leadin ny up to the easier 
Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, etc. 


COMPILED, THOROUGHLY PHRASED AND 
FINGERED 


By GEO. SCHNEIDER, 
Principal of the Cincinnati Music School. 


This is undoubtedly a most valuable help to teach- 
ers and pupils. The work is prepared by a practical 
teacher, of large experience, from music of the best 
writers used in his own work. The fingering and 
phrasing is carefully attended to, the design bein 
not only to lead up to the greater compositions o 
the masters, but to make orough, independent, 
~~: aa musicians in all the different grades of 
work. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
and teachers to the 


GUIDE TO THE MASTERWORKS. 


Price, boards, $1.25. Cloth, gilt, $2. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 











CHICAGU: | 
200 Wabash Avenue. 
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in Song. 


A most elegant group of little songs, which wil) 
lease both the amateur and professional singer. 
tach song has an artistfe and appropriate 
illastration, designed and engraved by Miss M. C. 
Pearson of New York, The cover page is a beautiful 
design in seven colors. The merit of the 
songs, together with the superb manner in 
which the book is cos up, makes it especially 
appropriate for a holiday gift. Price, $1.25. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 

200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 


ROOT'S 


Harmony and Composition, 


By Dr. Geo. F. Root. 


This book carries the student from the nning 
of the study of chords, progressions, etc., to the writ- 
ing of four-part harmony in choral form. 

f can be used in classes (the author's method), or 
for private teaching or individual study, Its state- 
ments, explanations, and illustrations are unusual! 
clear and concise, and the student is delightfully | 
along step by step through the intricacies of this 
interesting study. 


Price 50 cents, 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 

200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


The Karmal Seat of Music 


Offers superior advantages to music students. Send 
for catalogue to 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Director. 





THE 


Ss. S. STEWART 


CELEBRATED 


BANJOS 


Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed 
by all the we rofessional and amateur players. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. have taken the 

for the above and carry a complete line of these in- 
struments in stock riptive price list furnished 
free upon application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





*» SONGS FOR:-: 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Nos. land 2. 
By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 


Superintendent of Music in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 


This is a little collection of Rote Songs for the 
youngest children. The book may used in con- 
nection with any system of music, and equally well 
where no systematic teaching prevails. The com- 
yiler uses it as a supplement to the Cincinnati Music 
Reader No. 1. The songs are lively, healthful in sen- 
timent, melodious, and easily learned. The book 
will be useful for the home and kindergarten also. 


Price, 10 cts per copy. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAG@U: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


CATALOGUES 





of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
any address on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 
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